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Greek  Mythology 

W.  A.  O.,  Kesson,  Minne- 
sota, asks  for  several  l)ooks 
on  Greek  mythology  from 
iphich  to  choose. 

Edith  Hamilton's  "Mythology" 
(Little,  Brown),  by  the  author  of 
"The  Greek  Way,"  retells  the 
stories  of  classic  mythology  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  words  of 
the  poets  who  told  them.  H.  J. 
Rose's  "Handbook  of  Greek 
Mythology"  (Dutton)  has  held  its 
place  for  twenty  years.  "Bulfinch's 
Mythology,"  now  a  volume  of  the 
Illustrated  Modern  Library,  is 
older  than  that:  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
son  of  the  famous  Boston  architect 
and  first  popularizer  of  classic 
myths  in  America,  published  "The 
Age  of  Fable"  in  1855.  "The  Age 
of  Chivalry,"  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  1858,  and  "Romance  of^ 
the  Middle  Ages"  in  1863;  they 
are  all  in  this  volume.  The  most 
beaiitiful  and  comprehensive  of 
the  newer  publications  is  "Grods  i 
and  Heroes,"  by  Gustav  B.  Schwab  ' 
(Pantheon),  whose  illustrations 
are  from  German  text  and  Greek 
sources. 

Most  people  of  middle  age  got 
their  start  on  mythology,  if  not 
from  Bulfinch,  from  a  school  book 
by  H.  A.  Guerber  called  "Myths 
of  Greece  and  Rome"  which  was 
a  power  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury end  for  a  good  while  after. 
I  missed  Bulfinch;  my  meeting 
with  the  gods  came  about  through 
the  line  illustrations  Flaxman 
made  for  "Tooke's  Pantheon," 
which  carried  me  away  as  the 
generation  just  after  mine  was 
transported  by  Gayley's  "Classic 
Myths  in  Enghsh  Literature  and 
in  Art"  (Ginn),  an  illustrated 
school  book  whose  revised  edition 
is  still  in  print.  For  though  the 
gods  may  be  dead  on  Olympus, 
they  are  elsewhere  so  alive  you 
must  know  about  their  personal 
affairs  if  you  use  a  public  library 
OT  enter  an  art  museum.  A  list  of 
books  on  mythology,  including 
some  for  children,  will  be  sent  as 
usual  on  request. 


Dr.  Bell  believes  that  the  study 
and  practice  of  religion,  and  of 
moral  philosophy,  are  essential  to 
an  adequate  education.  "The 
place  of  the  religionist  in  educa- 
tion today  is  that  of  the  scientist 
in  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries:  he  vigorous- 
ly protests  against  improper  cur- 
tailment of  experience."  One  of 
Dr.  Bell's  definitions  of  religion, 
"falling  in  love  w^ith  God,"  em- 
ploys an  analogy  which  were 
better  not  used.  On  the  whole, 
however,  his  ideas  are  sound,  and 
need  to  be  stated  today — and  need 
to  be  heard.  "Whatever  the 
world  thinks,"  said  Bishop  Berk- 
eley years  ago,  summing  up  the 
case,  "he  who  hath  not  much 
meditated  upon  God,  the  human 
mind  and  the  Summum  Bonum, 
may  possibly  make  a  thriving 
earthworm,  but  will  certainly 
make  a  sorry  patriot  and  a  sorry 
statesman." 


Paul  Ramsey  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Religion  at  Princeton 
University. 

J.  E.  N.,  Philipsburg,  Pa.. 
has  a  collection  of  locks  and 
wishes  to  add  to  it  books  on 
locks  and  locksmithing . 

For  the  latter.  "Unlocking  Ad- 
venture," by  Charles  Courtney 
(McGraw),  the  autobiography  of 
a  famous  locksmith.  For  the  art 
itself,  a  "Practical  Course  in  Mod- 
ern Locksmithing"  (Nelson-Hall, 
Chicago) ,  but  I  don't  know  of  one 
intended  especially  for  the  collec- 
tor in  this  field.  The  title  of  "Lock, 
Stock    and   Barrel."    by    Douglas, 

and  Elizabeth  Rigby  (Lippincott) 
looked  like  just  the  thing,  but 
proved  to  be  a  work  on  collecting 
in  general,  one  that  any  collector 
would  enjoy  and  from  which  he 
would  profit.  Besides  telling  the 
story  of  collecting  and  giving  his- 
torical and  other  information,  it 
goes  into  the  philosophy  of  this 
pursuit  in  a  most  readable  way. 
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One   of    the    main    Commonwealth    problems    under 
consideration  was  that  of  migration  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  population.    Without  immigration,  the  popula-  5- 
tions  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  for  ex-  ^ 
ample,  are  not  likely  to  grow  beyond   15,   9,   and  2V2  «•" 
millions,  respectively.   Yet  they  could  support  far  larger  ^ 
numbers — Canada,   50  or  60  millions,  Australia  20  or 
30  millions.  New  Zealand  5  or  10  millions.   Allied  with   i] 
the  needs  of  these  Dominions,   there  is  the  argument  j 
that  the  British  Isles  cannot  hope  to  support  a  popula-  '^ 
tion  of  50  millions  at  their  pre-  or  post- World  War  II  ' 
standard  of  living,  and  that  the  only  way  out  is  to  trans-  ^ 
fer  10  or  20  million  Britons  along  with  their  industries  4h 
to  the  places  from  which  their  food  and  raw  materials  «J 
now  come.    Britain's  unique  prosperity,  attained  by  im- 
porting  the   bulk   of    its    food    and    raw    materials    in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods  and  skilled  services, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  shade  of  Malthus  hovers 
over  our  national   economy. 

Britain,  also,  has  her  population  problem.    The  facts 
are  indisputable,   and  have  been  recorded  in  a  recent 
survey.  The  Population  of  Britain,  by  Eva  M.  Hubbuck. 
The  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  now  two, 
compared  with  the  Victorian  average  of  five.   With  pre- 
war trends  it  is  estimated  that,  by  the  year  2039,  thei 
population  of  England  and  Wales  will  have  dropped) 
from  42  to  14  millions.    From  16  to  20  per  cent  of  all/ 
pregnancies  end  in  miscarriages,  of  which  40  per  cent(i 
are  deliberately   induced,   the   British   Medical   Associa-  ' 
tion  estimate  of  abortions  being  about  60,000  a  year  J  j 
(It  is  believed  that  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
reach  300  millions  between  1970  and  2000).  What  are 
supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  population  decline.^    To 
the  usual  economic  reasons   (the  later  marriage  age  of 
women,   the   education   instead   of   the   employment   of 
children,  the  necessity  to  keep  up  with  one's  neighbours, 
the  spread  of  birth  control),  Mrs.  Hubbuck  adds  the  de- 
cline of  religious  belief — "the  proportion  of  people  who 
feel  at  home  in  the  world,  assured  of  the  purpose  of 
life  and  of  its  ideals,  is  fewer  than  before." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  growing  admission  of  psy- 
chological factors  into  what  was  formerly  considered  to 
be  purely  a  biological  problem.  There  is  emphasis  on 
the  intentions  of  parents.  Are  most  babies  unwanted? 
At  the  Peckham  Health  Centra  in  London,  records  were 
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PLATO    TO    RECENT    TIMES 

by  L.  E.  Kochan 


A  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  Phyllis 

Doyle.  {Jonathan  Cape,  15s.  net.) 
DANTE    THE    PHILOSOPHER.    Etienne    Gilson. 

{Sheedand  Ward,  15s.  net.) 
AQUINAS— SELECTED  POLITICAL  WRITINGS. 

Edited  by  A.  P.  D'Entreves.   {Basil  Blackwell, 

9s.  6d.  net.) 
WORLD    REVOLUTION.    Lionel    Curtis.    {Basil 

Blackwell,  9s.  6d.  net.) 
POLITICS  AND  THE  PRESS   1780-1850.  Arthur 

Aspinall.  {Home  and  Van  Thai,  42s.  net.) 

Miss  Doyle's  aim  is,  in  her  own  words, 
"to  show  not  the  details  of  theories  but  the 
history  of  the  growth  and  change  of  political 
thought".  In  this  she  succeeds  admirably. 
It  is  no  mean  feat  to  compress  into  some 
three  hundred  pages  the  history,  not  only 
of  political  thought  in  general  from  Plato 
to  T.  H.  Green,  but  also  to  say  something 
of  the  conditions  which  produced  the 
thought.  The  style  is  well  adapted  to  this 
aim;  it  is  lucid,  concise  and  simple.  The 
book  has  the  additional  merit  of  being 
impartial.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  this 
is  a  result  of  Miss  Doyle's  complete  dis- 
illusionment with  all  political  theories  or 
is  a  testimony  to  that  which  is  true  in  each 
of  them. 

In  Miss  Doyle's  work,  Dante  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
secular  reaction  against  the  middle  ages. 
This  is  very  roughly  the  standpoint  adopted 
by  Professor  Gilson.  He  presents  with 
greater  clarity  the  general  thesis  elaborated 
by  Bruno  Nardi  in  particular.  Dante,  from 
this  point  of  view,  was  not  a  true  follower 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  to  some  extent 
broke  up  the  synthesis  achieved  by  the  later 
schoolmen.  Through  his  advocacy  of  a 
universal  monarch  who  would  ensure  the 
recognition  of  law,  he  was  compelled  to 
attribute  to  the  Pope  a  sphere  removed 
from  the  secular  one  of  politics.  In  other 
words,  man  had  two  ends — the  Earthly  and 
the  Celestial  Paradise,  corresponding  respec- 
tively to  the  natural  and  supernatural  sides 
of  his  nature.  Both,  in  their  own  sphere, 
were  justified.  "Man  needed,"  wrote  Dante, 
"a  twofold  directive  power,  according  to 
his  twofold  end — to  wit,  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  to  lead  the  human  race,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  things  revealed  to 
eternal  life;  and  the  Emperor,  to  direct  the 
human  race  to  temporal  felicity,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  teachings  of  philosophy." 
In  this  way  Dante  sought  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  its  modem 
form,  with  the  Papacy,  likewise  claiming 
to  be  a  universal  authority  of  divine  origin. 

This  is  the  theme  worked  out  by  Professor 
Gilson  with  a  wealth  of  learning  and 
authority,  and  including  many  references 
to  the  work   of  previous   interpreters  of 


Dante.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  does  not 
make  for  easy  reading,  especially  as  the 
work  is  restricted  to  discussing  solely 
Dante's  thought.  There  is  barely  any 
mention  of  Dante  the  poet,  but  all  who 
appreciate  the  latter  will  find  their  enjoy- 
ment richly  enhanced  by  acquaintance  with 
his  other  works. 

The  contrast  established  by  Gilson 
between  Dante  and  Aquinas  is  very  per- 
ceptible in  the  selection  of  the  latter's  works 
edited  and  introduced  by  Professor 
D'Entreves.  Although  Dante's  position  may 
be  ambiguous  and  open  to  doubt,  that  of 
Aquinas  is  crystal  clear.  He  does  not 
conceive  of  any  relation  between  two 
different  societies — Church  and  State — but 
only  of  a  single  society  in  which  different 
functions  prevail.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  amongst  them,  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  spheres  are  not  indepen- 
dent but  the  latter  is  unconditionally 
subordinated  to  the  former.  In  such  a 
system,  as  Professor  D'Entreves  points  out, 
there  is  no  room  for  religious  freedom  or 
for  the  pursuit  of  truth  according  to  one's 
conscience.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
medieval  church,  in  its  suppression  of 
freedom,  was  the  counterpart  of  the  modern 
totalitarian  state. 

World  Revolution  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first  part  Mr.  Curtis  borrows 
an  analogy  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  suggests  that  in  present-day 
Europe  as  in  eighteenth-century  America 
the  fear  of  war  can  only  be  averted  if  the 
various  sovereign  states  voluntarily  transfer 
their  functions  to  a  super-national  body. 
In  the  second  part  he  traces  the  movement 
for  Western  Union  from  the  close  of  the 
Second  World  War;  and  in  the  third  he 
proposes  that  a  constitution  should  now  be 
drafted  for  World  Unity  on  the  lines  of  that 
drafted  for  North  America  after  the  War 
of  Independence. 

But  although  Mr.  Curtis  sees  that 
American  unity  was  not  finally  achieved 
until  some  ten  million  dollars  and  a  million 
lives  had  been  expended  in  the  Civil  War, 
he  expects  that  in  Europe  the  process  will 
be  rather  less  drastic.  The  Union  of  the 
West  will  not  only  exercise  a  disintegrating 
effect  on  the  iron  curtain  "which  will  sooner 
or  later  rust  away"  but  the  satellite  states 
and  eventually  Russia  herself  will  be  in- 
evitably forced  to  join  such  a  Union.  It 
sounds  a  little  fanciful. 

In  his  study  of  the  relations  between  the 
Press  and  Politics  from  1780-1850,  Professor 
Aspinall  has  chosen  a  fascinating  subject 
for  his  latest  research  into  modem  English 
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Poetry 

H.  M.,  Connecticut,  is  "just 
starting  to  try  to  understand 
a  lew  books  of  poetry,  and  I 
do  hope  you  can  help  me." 

I  once  heard  Osbert  Sitwell  tell 
an  audience  of  working  people  one 
Sunday  afternoon  that  he  was 
about  to  read  some  poems  by  his 
sister  jthat  on  publication  none  of 
the  Clitics  could  understand.  He 
added  without  emphasis:  "You 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing them."  Then  he  read 
them.  The  point  is  that  we  did.  A 
good  \fray  to  discover  poetry  is  to 
listen  to  it. 

The  reason,  I  think,  why  Eliza- 
beth Drew's  "Discovering  Poetry' 
(Norton)  has  so  firmly  held  its 
place  for  so  long  is  that  it  impels 
those  who  read  it  to  read  poems, 
and  in  the  process  perhaps  to  take 
a  chan^  on  some  they  thought,  in 
advance,  would  be  unintelligible. 
In  "Understanding  Poetry"  (Holt) . 
you  have  an  anthology  for  college 
studemts  edited  by  Robert  Penn 
Warren  with  Cleanth  Brooks,  both 
poets.  Nobody  can  lead  you  all  the 
way  up  Parnassus,  but  a  poet  can 
steer  you  in  its  general  direction. 

Dominica  Preferred 


Painting  for  Amateurs 

sr.-  •«5  i'Tfi 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that 
=heha3  taken  it  up  because  she 
has  just  found  out  it  is  possible 
to  dip  a  brush  in  paint  and  create 
something,  it  is  a  marvelous  ex 
Penence,    a    thrill    all    >y. 

-usfactor,  if,:/;;;is^  7- 

Childhood.  When  with  the  gi  t  of 

a  box       colored  crayons  you  could 
cieate  your  own  cosmos. 

So  I  am  suggesting  books  that 

mind"'':,"''^  ''^"»'^«"'  f^'"^ 
.^         Alger's   "Get   in   There 

«trfs'a'h""-^"''^'''-^-^"« 
Khich   IS  a   happy   book   to   read 

-en  if  you  don't  intend  to  paint 

and  a  stimulating  one  if  you  do 
Za.denberg,  "Anyone  can  Pamu" 
's  a  Crown  publication;  his  "Any- 
one can  Draw!"  coming  from  Gar- 
fehmg   Company:    "Painting   for 

■<  frTdr.'  ■" ""  ^'^"^'^  ^"'  L«:^ 

^     '  A udor),  IS  another. 

•  gio''ur-n""''r'''^^"'™'"°"<' 

'  ^'°"P    'n    a    hst    on    "Painting- 

^  wmbr''  T  ^'"f^^^'onal,"  Which 

I  "^'"  "*  ««"'  on  the  usual  terms. 

'  fi'<'lding  IVith  Brick 

fittings  electrical 

'■Brick  Structure:  How  to  Build 

Them," -by    Ralph    P.    stoddard 

Bric^'r*'  '""^  "^  Handbook  of 
?'''\^^^onry  Construction,"  by 

John  Mulligan  (McG.-aw).fo;  the 
fl'-'t  part  Of  the  commission   For 
the  other,  how  about  "Plumbing 
installation  and  Repair."  by  Har 
°'d      Phillips      Manly      .Drake, 
Electrical  Wiring  Spv^ciflcations 

%d  S  •r'^''°™^  *^'=°™«'> 
Hanih.  J-  °"""*''  "Plumbers 
Handbook"  ^McGi-aw)?  That 
Should  build  up  a  working  library 


rhe  Contemporary  Hero 


THE  HERO  WITH  A 
THOUSAND  FACES. 
By   Joseph   Campbell.   ... 
New        York:        Pantheon 
Books      (Bollingen      Series 
XVII).  .  .  .  $4. 

Reviewed  by 
BABETTE    DEUTSCH 

T  FIRST  glance  this  amply 
illustrated  vclume  would 
appear  to  be  a  kind  of  Bul- 
finch's  mythology  for  adults.  Actu- 
ally, it  is  closer  to  Miss  Botkin's 
study  of  archetypal  patterns  and 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  guide  out  of 
the  dark  wood  of  the  contempo- 
rary world.  It  surveys  various  re- 
ligions and  much  folklore,  presents 
accounts  of  the  framing  of  the 
universe  and  the  history  of  the 
soul  as  given  by  priests,  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  by  naive  story- 
tellers and  by  sages  endowed  with 
the  most  exalted  insight.  The 
parallels,  as  jiny  one  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  comparative  re- 
ligion and  the  findings  of  anthro- 
pology well  knows,  are  remarkable. 
Whether  his  face  is  that  of  Buddha 
or  Aeneas  or  of  the  prince  who 
prefigured  Brer  Rabbit  in  his  en- 
counter with  the  tar-baby,  the 
hero  undergoes  the  same  dark 
lonely  journey,  from  which  he  re- 
turns with  refreshed  and  vivifying 
power.  The  road  he  travels  may 
be  towards  death  or  enlighten- 
ment; he  may  wrest  truth  from 
the  enemy  or  sacrifice  himself  to 
himself,  in  atonement  with  God, 
but  the  cycle  is  the  same:  out  of 
the  Unknowable  comes  the  known, 
which  sinks  back  into  the  dark- 
ness to  learn  v/isdom.  Nor  is  there 
any  end  to  the  process,  for,  as 
Blake  said.  "Eternity  is  in  love 
with  the  productions  of  time." 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  note 
such  as  this,  to  touch  upon  the 
wealth  of  material  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  assembled  here,  to  discuss 
the  suggestive  comment  he  makes 


upon  offered  interpretations  of  it, 
or  to  point  out  some  of  his  less 
acceptable    remarks.    He    himself 
steers  a  difficult  course,  and  though 
one    is    grateful    for    his    skillful 
digests   of  many   learned   or   ob- 
scure volumes,  one  could  wish  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  more  pre- 
cise. Further,  his  attitude  under- 
goes  a   curious  shift.   The   major 
part  of  the  book  is  written  in  a 
tone  of  respect  for  the  myths  as 
so  many  vehicles   of  a  profound 
truth,  and  apparently  with  an  es- 
sentially religious  optimism.  At  the 
close  the  author  reviews  the  inter- 
pretations   of    Frazer,    Durkheim, 
Jung,  Coomaraswamy  and  others, 
without  acknowledging  allegiance 
to  any  one.  He  recognizes,  indeed, 
that   our   immediate   problem   "is 
precisely  opposite  to  that  of  men 
in  the  comparatively  stable  periods 
of  those  great  co-ordinating  myth- 
ologies which  are  now  known  as 
lies."  He  sees  the  task  of  the  con- 
temporary hero  as  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  our  ancestors. 
"Not   the    animal   world,   not  the 
plant   world,   not   the   miracle   of 
the   spheres,   but  man   himself  is 
now  the  crucial  mystery.  Man  is 
that    alien    presence    with    whom 
the  forces  of  egoism  must  come 
to  terms,  through  whom  the  ego 
is  to  be  crucified  and  resurrected, 
and    in    whose   image   society    is 
to  be  reformed."  Moreover,  "it  is 
not  society  that  is  to  guide  and 
save  the  creative  hero,  but  pre- 
cisely  the   reverse.   And   so   every 
one  of  us  shares  the  supreme  or- 
deal— carries  the  cross  of  the  Re- 
deemer— not   in    the    bright    mo- 
ments of  His  tribe's  great  victories, 
but  in  the  silences  of  His  personal 
despair."  Here  is  an  idea  to  pon- 
der and  revolve.  Neither  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's occasional  carelessness,  nor 
the   ambivalence   of  his  attitude, 
can  appreciably  lessen  the  value 
of   this   compendium   and   of   the 
stimulus    it    should    give    to    the 
imaginative  mind. 


Miss  Deutsch  is  a  traiislator,  a 
poet  and  a  critic.  :     -. 
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Thinking 

W.  W.  K.,  Westfield,  Mass., 
thinks  that  with  so  many 
hooks  on  how  to  do  various 
things  there  ought  to  be 
some  on  the  art  of- thinking, 
and  asks  for  a  choice  among 
several. 

The  one  whose  title  jumps  to 
the  mind  of  many  has  just  that 
II        name:  "The  ^rt  of  Thinking"  by 
Ernest  Dimnet   (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter) ,  the  urbane,  encouraging  work 
that  some  years  ago  coaxed  brains 
into    activity    and    showed    them 
some  steps  in  the  direction  of  get- 
ting somewhere.  It  can  do  this  yet 
—being  still  in  print  and  in  favor — 
if  one  realizes  that  setting-up  ex- 
ercises for  the  brain  or  body  won't 
set  you  up  unless  you   do   them 
yourself— and  keep  on  doing  them. 
I  have  been  grateful  also  to  Gra- 
ham  Wallas's   "Art   of   Thought" 
(British  Book  Centre),  which  came 
my  way  about  the  same  time.  Sev- 
eral   more    have    appeared    since 
then:  "How  to  Think  Straight" by 
Robert  Thouless  (Simon  &  Schus- 
ter); "Think  for  Yourself"  by  R. 
P.  Crawford  (McGraw) ;  "The  Art 
of  Straight  Thinking"  by  Edwin 
I    Leavitt    Clarke     (Appleton),    and 
.    "Thinking  Straight:  A  Guide  for 
,    Readers   and   Writers"   by   M.   C. 
;    Beardsley     (Prentice-Hall).    Gen- 
!    erally  popular  as  this  form  of  ex- 
•    ercise  is,  thinking  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  become  exhilarating 
in  the  course  of  practice. 


Logarithms  \ 

I  couldn't  tell  D.  A.  F.,  Brooklyn, 
what  one  book  would  explain  log- 
arithms to  him  so  he  could  under- 
stand   them,     but    I    could     ask 
Scripta      Mathematica,      Yeshiva 
University,  New  York,  whose  fa-  j 
miliarity  with  mathematics  I  re- 
sard  with  superstitious  awe,  and 
they  told  me  the  book  was  "Expo- 
nentials Made  Easy"  by  M.  E.  J. 
Cherry    de    Bray,    published    by 
Macmillan  in  1928.    To  console  me 
for  its  being  out  of  print  (though 
probably  in  large  libraries),  they 
sent  Professor  Karapatoff's  pam- 
phlet  "Aga   arid   Math,    or.    How 
Logarithms  could  have  been  dis- 
covered although  they  were  not," 
and  if  you  want  to  find  a  mathe- 
;  matician    having    fun,    real    fun, 
i  better    get    in    touch    with    them 
I  about   a   copy.     They    also    send 
I  news,  which  I  pass  on  to  mathe- 
!  maticians   in   the    audience,    that 


they  have  just  published  Profes- 
sor Stark's  translation  of  Steiner's 
famous  classic,  "Geometrical  Con- 
structions Wi^^h  a  Ruler." 


Li; 


Acton  as  dissected  in  one  of  these 
essays.  Acton  was  a  friend  of 
Gladstone,  an  historian  whose  in- 
tegrity to  his  discipline  raised  him 
to  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
a  loyal  Catholic.  His  life  work 
was  a  History  of  Liberty  that  he 
never  finished,  but  he  left  a  defini- 
tion of  liberty  that  might  well  give 
us  pause  on  the  road  we  are  trav- 
elling. "By  liberty,"  Acton  wrote, 
"I  mean  the  assurance  that  every 
man  shall  be  protected  in  doing 
what  he  believes  his  duty  against 
the  influence  of  authority  and 
majorities,  custom  and  opinion." 
An  extreme  view,  perhaps.  But 
as  indicated  above  this  is  a  book 
about  courageous  and  independent 
thinkers. 


envelope. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi 

R.  B.,  LaFayette,  Ala., 
wants  hooks  containing  the 
writings  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  or  quotations  from 
them. 

"The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Fran- 
cis" (Everyman's  Library,  But- 
ton) has  the  "Mirror  of  Perfec- 
tion" bound  with  it,  as  well  as 
Bonaventura's  "Life  of  St.  Fran- 
cis"; in  the  World's  Classics  (Ox- 
ford University  Press)  it  is  bound 
■with  the  "Life  of  Brother  Giles"; 
it  is  one  of  the  Temple  Classics 
(Button)  and  is  also  published  by 
the  Peter  Pauper  Press.  The  "Lit- 
tle Flowers"  tell  so  much  of  the 
daily  life  and  inner  selves  of  the 
saint  and  his  companions,  and  tell 
it  so  simply,  that  they  have  been 
constantly  retold  in  books  for  lit- 
tle children.  Latest  of  these  is  a 
series  of  four  little  volumes,  "Sto- 
ries about  St.  Francis  retold  by 
Eusebius  Arundel  from  the  'Little 
Flowers'"  (St.  Anthony  Guild 
Press,  Paterson,  N.  J.);  its  third 
volume,  "Marvelous  Happenings," 
has  that  perennial  favorite. 
Brother  Juniper.  This  correspond- 
ent has  Sabatier's  biography  and 
Theodore  Maynard's  "Richest  of 
the  Poor"  (Boubleday) ;  I  am  glad 
to  say  there  is  a  new  edition  of 
Chesterton's  "St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi"  (Boubleday  >. 


S  ffy  n  hi M  r* 
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THE  LIFE  OF  POETRy.  By  Muriel  Ru- 
keyscr.  232  pp.  New  York:  A.  A. 
Wyn.    $3. 

ELEGIES.    By  Muriel  Rukeyser.    82  pp. 
-     New  York:   New   Directions.    $5. 
By  HELEN  WOLFERT 

THE  first  of  these  volumes  is 
a  prose  discourse  on  what 
it  means  to  live  with  and  with- 
out poetry.  To  Miss  Rukeyser. 
author  of  "Orpheus,"  "The 
Green  Wave"  and  other  books, 
the  American  is  a  man  with  a 
Maginot  Line  around  his  heart. 
Wounded  by  a  life  of  competi- 
tion, once  defined  by  Tennyson 
as  "fratricide,"  he  defends  him- 
self by  barricading  his  emotions 
against  the  world  and  men. 

The  poet,  in  Miss  Rukeyser's 
view,   comes  to   man   reporting 
outrage,  advertising  other  pos- 
I  sibilities     of     life,     challenging 
him  not   to  be   content  with   a 
half -life  behind  a  barricade.  This 
is  so  contrary  to  the  prevailing 
trend  of  our  civilization  that  the 
I  American's    response    to    it    is 
clinical :  he  expresses  his  fear  of 
poetry  by  being  bored  with  it  or 
contemptuous  of  it.  The  life  of 
emotion — which    to     Miss    Ru- 
keyser is   the   life   of   poetry — 
I  exists  in  the  American  as  in  all 
,  men.   But  he  regards  it  as  an 
unreliable   mechanism   for  cop- 
ing with  a  competitive  society. 
I  Hence   poets  have   no   function 
;  for  him,  ' 

Miss  Rukeyser's  ideal  is  a 
civilization  that  unites  man  and 
I  man,  and  man  and  universe. 
She  believes  that,  although  our 
civilization  tends  to  separate  us, 
a  sense  of  oneness  with  all 
things  still  survives.  There  it  is : 
the  original  and  natural  civili- 
zation, born  in  all  of  us  genera- 
tion after  generation,  disowned 
now  as  if  it  were  illegitimate. 
In  supporting  these  ideas,  she 
ranges  widely  in  the  realms  of 
poetry  and  all  literature. 


I  HE  theories  advanced  by 
Miss  Rukeyser  in  "The  Life  of 
Poetry"  may  be  observed  in  ac- 
tion in  her  volume  of  poetry, 
"Elegies."  Gathered  together  in 
a  single  volume,  the  several 
poems  of  "Elegies"  are  seen 
actually  to  be  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  title  of  the  volume  links  it 
with  death,  yet  the  author  is 
dealing  with  life.  Her  elegies 
are  really  loves:  love  of  one  per- 
son, of  brotherhood,  of  peace,  of 
America,  of  the  world,  and  al- 
ways of  the  phoenix  of  resur- 
rection. 

T.  S.  Eliot  is  enough  Miss 
Rukeyser's  senior  to  have  ap- 
peared as  a  pattern  to  follow. 
As  successful  as  she  has  been, 
the  medium  is  to  her  a  confin- 
ing one.  To  wrap  her  substance 
in  this  style  is  to  bury  a  robust 
human  alive  in  a  shroud  that 
has  shrunk  in  the  wash,  I  look 
forward  to  a  possible  time  when 
she  shall  be  leading  our  poets 
with  a  method  of  her  own, 
suited  to  her  vision  and  to  the 
need  of  the  times,  even  if  that 
be  against  its  configuration. 


Success  as  Catastrophe 

The  reprint  of  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams's "The  Glass  Menagerie" 
(New  Directions,  $1,50)  includes 
as  introduction  an  article  the 
playwright  published  In  a  news- 
paper at  the  time  of  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  Chicago  opening 
of  that  immensely  successful  play. 
There  he  strikingly  sums  up  the 
disgust  which  many  honest,  hard- 
working men  and  women  must 
feel  for  the  inordinate  value  placed 
by  press  and  public  upon  mere 
I  success,  as  it  is  too  commonly 
represented.  The  fact  is,  he  says. 
that  "the  public  Somebody  you 
are  when  you  'have  a  name'  is  a 
fiction  created  with  mirrors  and 
that  the  only  somebody  worth 
being  is  the  solitary  and  unseen 
you  that  existed  from  your  first 
breath  and  which  is  the  sum  of 
your  actions  and  so  is  constantly 
in  a  state  of  becoming  under  your 
own  volition— and  knowing  these 


o,^ 


things,  you  can  even  survive  the 
catastrophe  of  Success. 

"It  is  never  altogether  too  late, 
unless  you  embrace  the  Bitch  God- 
dess, as  William  James  called  her, 
with  both  arms  and  find  in  her 
smothering  caresses  what  the 
homesick  little  boy  in  you  always 
wanted,  absolute  protection  and 
utter  effortlessness.  Security  is  a 
kind  of  death.  .  .  .  Then  what  i& 
good?  The  Obsessive  interest  in 
human  affairs,  plus  a  certain 
amount  of  compassion  and  moral 
conviction,  that  first  made  the 
experience  of  living  something 
that  must  be  translated  into  pig- 
ment or  music  or  bodily  move- 
ment or  poetry  or  prose  or  any- 
thing that's  dynamic  and  expres- 
sive— that's  what's  good  for  you  if 
you're  at  all  serious  in  your  aims. 
William  Saroyan  wrote  a  great  play 
on  this  theme,  that  purUy  of  heart 
is_the  onlx  success  wortlT'having. 
'In  the  time  of  your  life — live!' 
"That  time  is  short  and  it  doesn't 
return  again.  It  is  slipping  away 
as  I  write  this  and  while  you 
read  it,  and  the  monosyllable  of 
the  clock  is  Loss,  loss,  loss,  unless 
you  devote  your  heart  to  its  op- 
position." 

j  Poor  Richard  long  ago  summed 
this  up  more  briefly  when  he 
said:  "He  that  is  secure  is  not 
safe";  but  Mr.  Williams  adds  some- 
j  thing  in  his  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  blown-up  figure  of  a 
successful  person  and  the  figure 
still  life-size  that  remains  behind 
it — unless  the  man  himself  be- 
lieves his  own  publicity,  and  ac- 
cepts the  surface  valuation,  and 
loses  himself  in  his  own  shadow. 

Eleven  of  Mr,  W" 


Math  Can  Be  Child  s  Play 


CHILDREN  DISCOVER  ARITHMETIC 
By  Catherine  Stern.  290  pp.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.    $4.50. 

By   JOHN    E.    PFEIFFER 

A  LIST  of  things  that  terrify 
many  otherwise  rational 
people  would  certainly  include 
mathematical  symbols  along  with 
mice,  spiders  and  black  cats.  A 
harmless  equation  Ijring  quietly 
on  a  printed  page  is  enough  to 
repel  readers  who  unflinchingly 
plow  through  the  far  more  ab- 
struse philosophical  writings  of  a 
Maritain  or  a  Koestler.  Dr.  Cath- 
erine Stern's  book,  "Children  Dis- 
cover Arithmetic,"  is  among  other 
things  a  powerful  critique  of  the 
teaching  methods  that  have  cre- 
ated this  symbol  phobia. 

The  author,  who  is  director  of 
the  Castle  School  in  New  York, 
presents  an  analogy  to  give  par- 
ents and  teachers  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  children  are  up 
against.  Supposing  you  were  told 
to  learn  the  following  list  of  new 
sounds  in  the  following  order: 
lul,  laa,  buy,  bay.  bee,  lol,  lee. 
pop,  taa,  boo.  These  strange  syl- 
lables represent  the  numbers  one 
to  ten,  as  they  seem  to  a  child 
Having  memorized  this  sequence, 
you  are  then  asked  to  learn  that 
"pop"  plus  "lal"  equals  "taa," 
"bee"  minus  "laa"  equals  "buy!" 
and  ninety-eight  other  rules. 

Of  course,  the  words  stand  for 
spoken  numbers  only;  before 
putting  them  down  on  paper,  you 
have  to  learn  an  entire  new  set 
of  written  signs.  Starting  from 
scratch  the  way  a  child  does,  you 
might  never  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing  of  such  fundamental  notions 
as  "buy-ness"  (or  three-ness), 
the  thing  that  is  common  to  anv 
group  of  "buy"  things  whether 
they  are  potatoes  or  people.  Yet 
this  "barbarian;'  drilling  in  rou- 
tme  word-number  matching  is 
used  today  in  most  elementary 
schools. 

Dr.  Stern  goes  on  to  describe 


her  new  approach,  "Structural 
Arithmetic,"  which  has  been  de- 
veloped during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  method  aims  at  teach- 
ing number-concepts  before  num- 
ber-sounds and  number- words. 
The  simplest  device  used  includes 
a  counting  board  with  ten  verti- 
cal grooves  of  increasing  length, 
and  ten  differently  colored 
blocks,  each  of  which  just  fits 
one  of  the  grooves.  Ruled  lines 
on  the  grooves  and  blocks  indi- 
cate that  the  various  lengths 
consist  of  one  to  ten  units  and, 
after  seeing  the  blocks  being  re- 
moved from  their  proper  slots, 
the  child  is  asked  to  put  them 
back  in  place. 

I  HIS  simple  game,  which  has 
been  taught  successfully  to  chil- 
dren under  3,  gives  an.  idea 
of  "bigger"  and  "smaller"  and 
also  enables  the  child  to  correct  * 
his  own  errors.  Furthermore,  the 
satisfaction  of  achieving  a  neat 
fit  is  perhaps  his  first  hint  that 
arithmetic  may  fill  an  actual 
need  in  "practical"  situations 
Other  ingenious  games,  usually 
including  blocks  and  boards,  are 
described  for  each  subsequent 
step  from  the  introduction  of 
number-names  to  the  teaching  of 
long  division  and  percentages. 

The  book  Demonstrates  in  con- 
siderable detail  that  young  chil 
dren  "can  discover  in  a  short 
time  the  system  of  numbers 
which  the  human  mind  took  cen- 
turies to  develop."  It  should  en- 
courage other  teachers  to  test 
and  extend  Dr.  Stem's  stimulat- 
ing methods.  The  sooner  this  is 
done,  the  better,  because  the  fear 
of  mathematics  is  perhaps  the 
chief  obstacle  between  the  aver- 
age layman  and  an  understand- 
ing of  science. 

Afr.  Pfeiffer,  a  free-lance  writ- 
er, was  formerly  science  editor  of 
Newsweek. 


By  HARVEY  BREIT 

WHEN  I  apologized  to  Carlo 
Levi  for  coming  at  an  in- 
opportime  time  (he  had  a  train 
to  make,  he  was  packing  his 
valises) ,  he  waved  his  hand.  "All 
work  will  get  done,"  he  said. 
"Everything.  I  work  in  the  dead- 
line of  time." 

By  this  he  apparently  means 
that  deadlines  are  a  condition  of 
his  life.  They  do  not  overwhelm 
him,  and  time  cannot  harass 
him.  The  author  of  "Christ 
Stopped  at  Eboli"  autographed 
copies  of  his  book  (for  his  pub- 
lisher) ,  answered  telephones, 
packed  his  valises,  wrapped  a 
painting  that  he  shipped  out  by 
messenger,  drank  coffee,  ate  but- 
tered toast  and  talked  to  me.  The 
work  did  get  done,  and  in  Carlo 
Levi's  own  good  tempo. 

When  I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't 
confusing  to  be  a  writer,  artist, 
doctor  and  political  man  all  to- 
gether, he  smiled.  "No,"  he  said, 
"it  is  not  confusing.  One  of  my 
activities  is  on  top  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, but  each  activity  is  en- 
riched by  the  others.  There  is  -no 
real  difference.  You  can  be  a 
writer,  painter,  doctor  and  man 
of  politics;  nevertheless,  it  is  al- 
ways the  same  man  who  realizes 
his  personality,  his  realities. 
There  are,  of  course,  formal  me- 
diumistic    differences.     But    the 

problem  is  to  imify  the  infinitely 
various  values  of  life." 

CJarlo  Levi  is  a  man  in  the 
modem  temper,  but  he  doesn't 
look  modern.  He  makes  you  think 
of  lawmakers  in  togas  in  the  Ro- 
man Senate:  he  has  the  medium- 
size  stature,  the  powerful  thick- 
ness, the  profound  poise. 

"To  realize  a  new  unity,"  Carlo 
Levi  continued,  "that  is  what  the 
crisis  is,  what  it  is  attempting  to 
solve.  The  split  in  man,  in  his  j 
mind,  in  his  spirit,  this  is  evident 
in  art  before  it  is  manifested  in 
practical  life.  Whoever  knew 
modem  art  before  the  war  knew 
that  the  words  would  be — to  the 
guns.  Art  is  an  exact  mirror  in 
advance.  Already  even  in .  the 
allegro  of  impressionism  there 
were  the  seeds  of  the  crisis  in 
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Cezanne.  And  in  Picasso  is  the 
full  bloom;  the  panorama,  the 
whole  repertory  of  the  crisis. 

"After  C6zanne,  everything 
was  schizoid.  The  literature,  the 
philosophy,  the  technics.  This  is 
the  fundamental  fact  of  the  soul 
of  man." 

y^  HAT  about  Italian  litera- 
ture ?  It  is  part  of  the  crisis,  but 
has  it  vitality?    Is  there  talent? 

"Italian  literature  was  torn  be- 
fore the  period  of  fascism,"  Carlo 
Levi  said.  "It  was  divided  into 
d'Annunzioism  and  anti-d'Annun- 
zioism.  Italo  Svevo,  whom  Joyce. 
rediscovered,  was  perhaps  the 
best  anti-d'Annunzioist  writing 
around  the  time  of  the  first 
World  War.  He  reacted  against 
the  academic  and  the  formalistic. 
During  the  Fascist  regime,  the 
d'Annunzio  formalism  provided  a 
perfect  escape  for  the  Fascist  au- 
thors who  wrote  a  bad  art  of 
pseudo-heroic  celebration.  The 
separation  from  reality,  from  life, 
was  intensified  under  fascism. 

"After  fascism,  some  of  the 
older  talented  writers  managed 
to  survive,  but  they  were  not  too 
important — men  like  Cecchi,  who 
wrote  'America  Amara' — ('Bitter 
America'),  and  Bontempelli.  Of 
the  new  groups,  and  there  are 
many,  there  is  one  in  Milan, 
headed  by  Elio  Vittorini.     They 

are  leftist,  a  combination  of  Hem- 
ingway violence  and  Gertrude 
Stein  primitivism.  In  Turin  there 
is  Cesare  Pavese,  a  poet  and 
prose  writer,  who  translated  with 
brilliance  Herman  Melville's 
'Moby  Dick.'  There  is  Cassola 
in  Florence,  Cancogni  in  Rome, 
and,  of  course,  Moravia,  Alvaro, 
Provene,  some  of  whom  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  Russians,  by 
Joyce  and  by  Andr6  Gide's  mor- 
alism. 

"There  is  a  young  man,  Berdo 
— ^he  was  in  an  American  war 
prison  camp.  He  wrote  a  book, 
a  good  book.  And  Montale,  who 
is  an  Italian  Eliot — not  an  imi- 
tator, but  on  the  same  level. 
Saba  is  perhaps  the  best  poet  in 
Italy  today.     A  very  interesting 


writer  is  the  movie  director,  ^1- 
dati,  author  of  a  book  'America, 
First  Love/  " 

Carlo  Levi  thought  a  little,  and 
puffed  on  a  cigar.  "There  has 
been  no  great  masterpiece  in 
contemporary  literature,"  he  said, 
"but  the  events  have  broken  up 
the  old  tradition.  There  has  been 
a  crisis,  there  has  been  a  shock, 
there  has  been  a  reaction.  I  do 
not  know  what  direction  the  lit- 
erature will  take,  but  I  have  con- 
fidence in  it.  There  are  many 
writers  who  have  not  published 
yet,  but  who  have  real  talent.  The 
resistance  crystallized  the  break. 

Academic  literature  has  crumbled 
and  the  rebirth  is  assured." 

What  about  America.  Are 
his  ideas  about  us  corroborated 
by  what  he  has  seen,  or  canceled 
out? 

"Actually  my  opinion  was  quite 
precise^"  he  answered,  "perhaps 
a  tittle  different  from  the  ortho- 
dox opinions.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  political  and  social  life,  but 
of  the  possibilities  in  American 
life,  of  the  spirit  that  has  not  yet 
been  bom,  of  the  people  who  ex- 
ist potentially.  In  this  sense  I 
think  I  had  an  accurate  picture. 
And  the  man  who  most  gave  it 
to  me,  although  all  your  litera- 
ture gives  it,  is  Faulkner.  He  is 
the  most  typical,  the  most  impor- 
tant. He  is  a  writer  who  shows 
best  the  underground  life  and 
what  is  pre-human  in  society. 

|N  America  there  is  a  con- 
trast: at  the  same  time  it  is  high- 
ly organized  and  technically  ad- 
vanced, and  it  is  a  people  with- 
out face  yet,  that  is  outside  his- 
tory. It  is  different  in  Europe 
where  there  is  a  continuous  his- 
torical stream.  Here  there  are 
two  different  powers,  two  ex- 
tremes, and  an  energy  derives 
from  these  opposites  that  makes 
possible  some  new  form  of  life. 

(Continued  on  Page  30> 
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It  is  obviously  not  possible,  or  necessary, 
to  include  in  common  education  even  a 
small  part  of  the  current  mass  of  facts 
and  scientific  principles.  Nor  is  there  any 
real  need  to  master  the  "scientific 
method"  of  experiment  and  conclusion. 
Indeed  Dr.  Conant  derides  the  idea  that 
there  is  any  one  scientific  method.  But 
certainly  the  experienced  scientist  ap- 
proaches a  problem  with  a  special  point 
of  view,  and  to  acquire  that  point  of 
view  is  the  first  and  essential  step  toward 
understanding  science. 

Dr.  Conant's  definition  of  science  will 
surprise  the  uninitiated:  "Science  is  an 
interconnected  series  of  concepts  and 
conceptual  schemes  that  have  developed 
as  a  result  of  experimentation  and  ob- 
servation and  are  fruitful  of  further  ex- 
p.?rimentahicn  and  observations."  This  is 
far  from  the  dogmvt'c  certainty  that  is 
expected  of  science.  Dr.  Ccnant  admits 
that  it  seems  "to  equate  scientific  activity 
with  a  form  of  madness."  Yet  science  is 
not  a  quest  for  certainty.  It  is  a  specula- 
tive enterprise,  successful  only  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  continuous.  And  the  im- 
portant word  in  tliis  definition  is 
"fruitful." 

This  conception  of  science  makes  it 
dynamic.  Science  is  an  activity.  It  avoids 
philosophic  dogma  as  to  "reality."  It  per- 
mits contradictory  theories  to  persist  side 
by  side,  as  in  the  concepts  of  light  as  wave 
motion  and  as  particles,  for  instance.  It 
distinguishes  science  from  "accumulative 
knowledge."  And,  above  all,  it  separates 
scientific  inquiry  from  progress  in  the 
practical   arts. 

The  conceptual  scheme  which  is  both 
the  origin  and  the  result  of  scientific 
activity  commonly  develops  from  broad 
speculative  ideas.  And  imaginative  specu- 
lation depends  on  intuition  and  inspira- 
tion. It  "rarely  if  ever"  comes  from  an 
examination  of  the  facts  and  the  careful 
use  of  logic.  It  is  this  point  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  exponents  of  the 
coldy  calculating  "scientific  method."  But 
the  conversion  of  a  speculative  idea  into 
a  fruitful  conceptual  scheme  (which 
others  woukl  cpH  a  theory)  depends  wholly 
on  e-v-eiimerit  and  observation.  It  is  the 
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experimental  testing  of  ideas  and  deduc- 
tions that  is  the  major  activity  of  science 
at  work. 

On  this  f ramewor'/  of  the  scientific  point 
of  view  Dr.  Conant  then  exhibits  actual 
case  histories,  as  he  did  in  "On  Under- 
standing Science."  Many  of  the  casfes  are 
the  same  as  were  used  in  the  previous 
book.  They  include  the  development  of 
the  concept  of  atmospheric  pressure  and 
of  the  vacuum,  the  basic  concepts  of  elec- 
tricity, the  beginnings  of  chemistry  in 
.Lavoisier's  concept  of  oxidation  and  com- 
bustion, and  the  long  controversy  in 
biology  over  spontaneous  generation  of 
life,  which  culminated  in  Pasteur.  In  each 
the  role  of  speculation,  of  experiment,  of 
accident,  and  of  logic  is  carefully  traced. 
These  first  ten  chapters  form  a  unique 
primer  of  scientific  thought,  not  to  be 


New  Keys  to  James  Joyce 


THE  SACRED  RIVER:  An  Ap- 
proach to  James  Joyce.  By  L.  A.  G. 
Strong.  161  pp.  Netv  York:  Pelle- 
grini and  Cudahy.    $2,75, 

Reviewed  by 
JAMES  STERN 

OF  THE  welter  of  words  that 
have  been  published  about 
James  Joyce  and  his  life's  work, 
there  has  been  no  study  more 
informative,  more  lucid  and  more 
intelligent  than  "The  Sacred 
River."  Although  Mr.  Strong  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  Joyce 
personally,  nevertheless  as  a  judge 
of  his  production  he  is  probably 
better  qualified  than  any  other 
writer  who  has  so  far  attempted  to 
plumb  the  depths  and  obscurities 
of  "Ulysses"  and  "Finnegans 
Wake."  Of  the  eight  main  reasons 
that  Mr.  Strong  gives  for  adding 
to  the  mass  already  written  about 
Joyce,  three  would  seem  to  be  of 
outstanding  importance.  First,  he 
is  himself  an  Irish  poet  and  novel- 
ist who  knew  Dublin  when  and 
after  Joyce  knew  it;  second,  he  has 
always  taken  a  technical  interest 
in  singing  and  in  singers.  As  the 
biographer  of  John  McCormack, 
with  whom  Joyce  once  competed 
in  a  concert,  Strong  believes  that 
"no  one  can  get  the  full  sense  of 
Joyce's  phrasing  who  has  not 
studied  to  sing  a  legato  phrase." 
'.  .  .  Third,  one  of  Mr.  Strong's 
main  interests  for  many  years  has 
been  the  theory  and  practice  of 
several  distinguished  psychologists 
including,  of  course,  Freud  and 
Jung. 

"The  Sacred  River"  starts  off 
with  the  suggestion,  new  to  this 
writer,  that  Joyce's  almost  total 
blindness  may  w^ell  have  been 
caused  by  his  inability,  during  the 
early  years  in  Paris,  to  afford  a 
dentist.  That  Joyce's  failing  sight 
profoundly  affected  his  life  and 
■work  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Al- 


though always  among  the  most 
auditive,  most  musical  of  literary 
artists,,  one  wonders  whether,  had 
he  possessed  normal  vision,  he 
would  in  his  later  work  have 
drawn  down  the  curtain  so  fully 
on  naturalism,  on  the  contempo- 
rary world,  have  concentrated  so 
completely,  via  the  word,  the 
breaking  down  of  language  and 
penetration  of  the  dream,  on  one 
day  and  night  in  the  Dublin  he 
loved  and  left  for  good  in   1904. 

"The  Sacred  River"  is  more 
than  an  examination  of  the  two 
revolutionary,  multidimensional 
novels.  It  is  also  in  two  important 
respects  a  key  to  them.  To  show, 
for  example,  how  saturated  Joyce's 
mind  was  with  all  aspects  of  vocal 
music,  Mr.  Strong  gives  from 
"Ulysses"  a  selection  of  more  than 
one  hundred  references  to  songs 
and  singing,  offering  in  all  but  the 
less  obscure  cases  the  key  to  the 
song  or  the  singer.  Secondly,  with 
his  lifelong  interest  in  Shakes- 
peare, Swift  and  Blake,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  demonstrate,  by 
quoting  paragraph  after  para- 
graph from  "Finnegans  Wake/* 
how  deeply  Joyce  was  influenced 
by  the  work  of  these  three  writers 
and  what  he  chose  to  take  from 
each. 

To  those  who  have  denounced 
"Ulysses"  and  "Finnegans  Wake" 
as  sacrilegious,  their  author  as 
having  seceded  from  the  faith  and 
blasphemed  against  it,  Mr.  Strong 
has  answers  that  should  silence 
those  who  still  scorn  the  work  of 
a  man  who  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  "Fin- 
negans Wake,"  says  Mr.  Strong, 
"could  have  been  written  only  by 
a  man  whose  whole  attitude  to 
life  and  to  his  art  was  religious." 


James  Stern,  Irish-horn  critic, 
is  publishing  next  iceek  a  new  vol- 
ume of  short  stories,  "The  Man 
Who  Was  Loved." 
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Upheavals  in  Man's  Thought 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  CIRCLE : 

Studies  in  the  Effects  of  the  "New 
Science"  Upon  Seventeenth  Century 
Poetry. 

By  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson.  193 
pp,  Evanstoitf  Illinois:  Northwest- 
ern VniversitY  Press,   $3.       ,     j 

Reviewed  by 
DONALD  A.  STAUFFER 

FROM  Greek  times  through  the 
Renaissance,  the  circle  or  the 
sphere  remained  the  sign  of  per- 
fection— contained,  compact  and 
unchanging.  Here  was  order  and 
correspondence.  The  universe  was 
a  sphere;  the  earth  a 'sphere;  in 
the  httle  world  of  man,  man's 
head  was — well,  roughly,  at  least — 
a  sphere.  And  since  the  circle  was 
endless,  God  himself  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  that  image,  or  as  a 
mystery  whose  circumference 
could  not  be  reached  and  whose 
center  was  everywhere.  .  Reality 
was  stable  and  centered.  Man 
lived  steadily  within  his  natural 
hieroglyphics  and  signatures,  his 
parallels,  harmonies,  proportions 
and  epitomes. 

Then  the  circle  broke.  Galileo 
and  Kepler  and  Gilbert  and 
Harvey  and  Descartes  and  Newton, 
sometimes  without  knowing  it  or 
against  their  wills,  disturbed  the 
universe.  The  old  world  died,  sup- 
planted by  new  expanding  worlds 
that  were  less  personal  because 
they  were  reached  by  telescopes 
and  microscopes  rather  than  by 
human  philosophy  and  Christian 
theology.  The  world  as  soul  was 
replaced  by  the  world  as  machine, 
as  the  world-machine  was  to  be 
replaced  by  the  world  as  evolving 
process. 

To   this  great  change   in   basic 
conceptions,  men  responded  with 
terror   or  doubt   or   exhilaration, 
-depending    upon    their    tempera- 
ments.   The    resDonses    may    be 


most  clearly  and  fully  realized,  as 
usual,  in  the  poets.  Marjorie 
Nicolson,  who  moves  as  easily  in 
poetry  as  she  does  in  science,  here 
carries  further  her  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible    revelations     of     the 

< 
connections     persisting     between 

science  and  poetry.  She  couples 
the  natural  philosophers  with  such 
poets  as  Donne,  Herbert,  Traherne, 
Milton,  and  such  amphibia  as 
Thomas  Browne,  Henry  More  or 
Kepler  himself. 

At  the  heart  of  the  book  is  a 
penetrating    chapter    on    Donne's 
two    "Anniversaries,"    those    dis- 
turbing,   rugged    and    coruscating 
poems,   so  strangely  undervalued. 
Miss  Nicolson  calls  the  first,  the 
"Anatomic     of     the     World,"     "a 
dirge  upon  the  decay  and  death  of 
man,   of   the   world,   of   the   uni- 
verse,"   and    rightly    says    of    it: 
"There  is  no  more  sombre  poem 
in    the   English   language "     The 
second,    "Of   the    Progres    of   the 
Soule,"  "is  a  vision  of  the  release 
of  the  soul  from  its  prison."  To- 
gether,   like    a    double    star,    one 
dark,  one  bright,  they  constitute 
r  "one  of  the  great  religious  poems 
of  the  seventeenth  century,"  com- 
parable   in    artistry    ro    Milton's 
twin  poems  or  "Lycidas"    (as  in 
sinewy  thought  and  boldness  they 
surpass   him).     Here   scholarship 
1  and   literary    sensitivity   at    their 
i  best  converge  on  a  worthy  subject 
c  and     lead     to     established     dis- 
r  coveries. 


f 


In  tracing  the  profound  fracture 


ningly,  the  circle  of  perfection,  the 
death  of  a  world,  the  breaking  of 
the  circle,  and  a  final  chapter  on 
classical  content  with  the  con- 
tained woi'ld  contrasted  with 
romantic  aspiration  toward  a 
boundless  universe.  She  builds  a 
persuasive  case  that  High  Roman- 
ticism would  have  burst  forth  a 

century  earlier  than  we  find  it  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Gallic  influ- 
ence of  the  returned  Stuart  exiles 
and  for  the  triple  interlocking  suc- 
cession of  the  classical  literary  dic- 
tators :  Dryden,  Pope  and  Johnson. 
When  Miss  Nicolson  voyages  on 
'  strange  seas  of  thought,  she  does 
not  go  alone  but  takes  us  with 
her.  The  result  makes  more  in- 
tellectual sense  than  a  trip  to  the 
green  hills  of  Africa,  and  is  as  ex- 
citing as  a  voyage  to  the  moon. 


^  and   fault   in   European   thought, 

Miss  Nicolson  proves  her  case  to 

the  hilt,  perhaps  because  this  book 

^  was  in  large  part  delivered  origi- 

^  nally  as  a  series  of  lectures,  where 

^  rich     variations     in     speculative 

•poetry  can  be  quoted  lavishly  and 

%rally  to  demonstrate  her  themes: 

*the  little  world  of  man  made  cun-  I 


Literary  Criticism 

A.  M.,  New  York,  asks  about 
recent  books  on  literary  crit- 
icism. '%  A'^ 

Could  I  have  but  one  book  of  this 
sort  this  year — to  keep  for  a  good 
many  years — I  would  grasp  Ed- 
mund Wilson's  "Classics  and  Com- 
mercials" (Farrar)  and  consume 
it,  from  time  to  time  reading  bits 
to  somebody  else — practically  any- 
body else.  For  in  collecting  seventy 
of  his  critical  articles  published 
during  the  last  decade  he  gives 
one  who  tried  to  keep  track  of  its 
books  not  only  a  vivid  sense  of 
those  he  hked  and  those  he  did 
not.  but  of  why  he  did.  There  is 
a  power  in  straight  thinking,  vig- 
orously expressed,  that  gives  per- 
manence to  this  "literary  chronicle 
of  the  forties." 

But  other  books  I  have  read  this 
year  I  would  not  want  to  lose;  for 
Instance,  "The  American  Writer 
and  the  European  Tradition" 
(Univ.  of  Minn.  Press),  essays  by 
thirteen  scholars  edited  by  Mar- 
garet Denny  and  W.  H.  Gilman; 
these  were  delivered  as  lectures  in 
four  courses  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1948-'49  and  con- 
sider from  various  angles  what 
American  writers  brought  from 
Europe  as  a  heritage,  what  was 
done, with  it,  and  what  influence 
American  literature  has  had 
abroad.  The  lectures  move  chron- 
ologically, interest  is  bound  to  be 
cumulative  as  it  neai*s  our  own 
time,  and  the  spontaneity  keeps 
up.  In  the  series  of  Harvard 
Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature 
in  1950  was  another  valuable  col- 
lection, "Perspectives  of  Criti- 
cism." edited  by  Harry  Levin  and 
associates  (Harvard).  "The  Heel 
of  Elohim:  Science  and  Values  in 
Modern  American  Poetry"  by 
Hyatt  Howe  Waggoner  (Univ.  of 
Okla.)  examines  the  relatic  ^f 
science  to  re":iious  values  as  uie 
problem  arises  in  six  twentieth- 
century  poets:  E.  A.  Robinson, 
Robert  Frost,  Robinson  Jeffers,  T. 
S.  Eliot,  Archibald  MacLeish  and 
(  Hart   Crane;    there   is   a   present 


poignancy  in  the  problem  it  con- 
siders. "The  Critic's  Notebook," 
edited  by  Robert  Woogter  Stall- 
man  (Univ.  of  Minn.),  "drawing 
from  the  whole  body  of  British 
and  American  criticism,  from  1920 
to  1950,"  brings  together  and  ar- 
ranges for  straight- ahead  reading 
—or  for  reference— the  "best  criti- 
cal thought  of  the  basic  critical 
issues";  one  sees  ideas  taking 
shape — more  than  fifty  of  its  au- 
thors contributed  passages  from 
their  writings  not  elsewhere  in 
book  form— and  criticism  appears 
as  a  collective  enterprise.  "The 
Enchafed  Flood"  by  W.  H.  Auden 
(Random)  consists  of  three  criti- 
cal essays  on  the  Romantic  move- 
ment in  literature;  they  were 
given  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Elizabeth  Bowen's  "Collected  Im- 
lA-essions"  (Knopf)  assembles  her 
book  reviews.  Kenneth  Burke'lk 
"Rhetoric  of  Motives"  (Prentice-I 
Hall),  with  his  "Grammar  of  Mo-l 
tives"  already  published,  andl 
"Symbolism"  yet  to  come,  willj 
form  his  "Enquiry  into  Human  [ 
Motives  and  Human  Relations." 
"The  Art  of  t!  S.  Eliot"  by  Helen 
Gardner  (Dutton),  a  guide  stimu- 
lating interest  in  contemporary 
poetry,  considers  his  technique; 
.  "The  Novel  and  Our  Time"  by 
:  Alexander  Comfort  (Swallow) ,  the 
dilemma  of  the  contemporary 
novel  as  a  modern  institution  and 
as  a  technical  problem;  "The  Pla- 
tonism  of  Shelley"  by  J.  A.  Noto- 
%  poulos  (Duke)  studies  the  influ- 
'  ence  of  philosophy  on  the  poetic 
mind. 

There    is    conslrucLive    literary 


criticism  in  "Editor  to  Author" 
(Scribner),  letters  of  Maxwell  Per- 
kins, thirty-seven  years  on  the 
Scribner  staff,  selected  and  edited 
by  John  Hall  Wheelock.  "Occupa- 
tion: Writer"  by  Robert  Graves 
(Creative  Age),  has  among  its  re- 
printed pieces  his  memorable  little 
book  in  the  old  Today  and  Tomor- 
row series,  "Lars  Porsena:  or,  the 
Future  of  Swearing."  "Baudelaire," 
by  Jean  Paul  Sartre  (Nevx  Direc- 
tions),  is  an  existentialist's  interpre- 
tation of  his  more  personal  works, 
originally  written  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  diaries  and  letters.  The 
year's  Dooks  on  Proust — the  fine 
biography  by  Andre  Maurois, 
"Proust:  Portrait  of  a  Genius," 
(Harper),  "The  Mind  of  Proust," 
by  Frederick  Charles  Green  (Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Press),  an  interpre- 
tation of  his  masterpiece,  and 
Francois  Mauriac's  "Pi'oust's  Way" 
(Philosophical  Library)  —  involve 
both  personality  and  product.  "The 
Liberal  Ima^giiiation,"  essay  by 
Lionel  Trilling  on  literature  and 
society  (Viking),  creates  a  rallying 
point  for  liberalism.  "Mark  Twain 
as  a  Literary  Artist,"  by  Gladys  C. 
Bellamy  (Univ.  of  Okla.),  shows 
him  as  a  conscious  craftsman 
whose  mental  conflict  set  in  earlier 
than  some  have  believed.  "Philip 
Freneau  and  the  Cosmic  Enigma," 
by  Nelson  F.  Adkins  '(New  York 

TTniu  ■)        Hoolc    jxrifh     roliaimis     anrf 

philosophical  speculations  of  this 
early  poet,  and  William  P.  Dunn, 
in  a  grand  book  for  quiet  throught- 
ful  reading,  "Sir  Thomas  Browne" 
(Univ.  of  Minn.)  puts  one  in  touch 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
author  of  "Urn  Burial." 

This  is  by  no  means  all  we  have 
had  in  1950;  nor  is  this  the  only 
call  I  have  had  for  such  books. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  so  many, 
for  different  purposes,  that  I  have 
combined  the  books  recommended 
by  mail  in  one  list  with  publishers 
and  prices,  yours  on  the  usual 
terms. 
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IN  "LIBERTY  AND  THE  MOD- 
ERN STATE"  (Viking,  $2.75) 
Harold  Laski  presents  a  new 
post-war  edition  of  a  book  origi- 
nally published  in  1930.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  liberty  have  changed 
since  then,  but  not,  he  thinks, 
the  fundamental  principles.  These 
are  that,  whatever  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  suppression,  the  liberty 
of  men  must  be  based  upon  the 
needs  and  wills  of  men  them- 
selves, and  must  be  founded  in 
justice  and  reason.  There  is  no 
other  way.  Where  there  is  lack 
of  freedom,  look  for  the  injustice 
and  unreason  that  are  the  cause. 
Correct  those,  and  freedom  has  a 
chance  to  come  back. 

"There  is  something  wrong,"  he 
concludes  after  arguments  too  long 
to  be  here  summed  up,  "in  a  sys- 
tem which,  like  ours,"  and  he  means 
throughout  the  world  in  varying 
degrees,  "maintains  itself  not  by 
the  respect  and  affection  it  evokes, 
but  by  the  sanctions  to  which 
It  can  appeal.  What  is  wrong  in  it 


■^ 


be  popular.  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
my  favorite  quotation.  It's 
from  Samuel  Johnson:  T  know- 
not  whether  more  is  to  be  feared 
from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
accustomed  to  plunder  or  gar- 
rets filled  with  scribblers  accus- 
tomed to  lie.'" 


is  its  erection  upon  the  basis  of  I 
passion  and  its  insistence  that 
reason  shall  serve  what  that  pas- 
sion is  seeking  to  protect.  So  long 
as  that  is  true  of  our  society,  we 
shall  continue  to  deny  the  valid- 
ity, of  all  principles  which  attack 
the  existing  disposition  of  social 
forces.  Those  principles  may  often 
be  wrong;  yet  sometimes,  at  least, 
they  represent  the  certainties  of 
the  future.  It  is  always  a  hazard- 
ous enterprise  to  suppress  belief 
which  claims  to  be  rooted  in  the 
experience  of  men. 

"For  no  outlook  which  has  be- 
hind it  the  support  of  considerable 
numbers  will  ever  silently  acquiesce 
in  its  reduction  to  impotence.  It 
will  fight  for  its  right  to  be  heard, 
whatever  the  price  of  the  con- 
flict. Here  [in  this  book]  it  has 
been  urged  that  conflict  of  this 
kind  is  usually  unnecessary  and 
frequently  disastrous.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  truth  can  be  estab- 
lished by  reason  alone;  that  de- 
parture from  the  way  of  reason 
as  a  method  of  securing  convic- 
tion is  an  indication  always  of  a 
desire  to  protect  injustice.  Where 
there  is  respect  for  reason,  there, 
also,  is  respect  for  freedom.  And 
only  respect  for  freedom  can  give 
final  beauty  to  men's  lives." 


they've  been  wrong.  Confucius 
did  say  he  who  makes  a  mistake 
and  doesn't  admit  it  makes  an- 
other mistake.  I  came  out  and 
admitted  the  mistake  I  made 
when  I  became  a  Communist. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  came  out 
agrainst  communism  when  the 
-..oo    ait.o- 


Gilding  as  an  Art 

A.  L.  G.,  New  York  City, 
finds  difficulty  in  getting 
hooks  on  gold  leafing  and 
metal  plating. 

So  did  I,  and  also  several  others 
who  asked  questions  on  allied  sub- 
jects.  I  could  find  no  book  in  print 
devoted  entirely  to  gold  leafing,  but 
put  the  matter  up  to  the  chief  of 
the  Reference  Department  of  the 
New    York    Public    Library,    and 
found  that  "although  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  on  large-scale 
electroplating,   there  is  no   satis- 
factory up-to-date  book  on  plating 
and  gilding  for  the  amateur.  How- 
ever, there  is  something  on  the 
latter    subject    in    the    following 
books" — and  then  came  six  titles 
including  that  of  the  beautiful  big 
book,    "Early    American    Decora- 
tion," by  Elizabeth  Stevens  Brazer, 
published    by    the    Pond-Ekberg 
» Company  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
r  also  by  Tudor,  and  the  only  book! 
I  know  on  the  practical  side  of  I 
making     proper     picture-frames,| 
Edward  Landon's  "Picture  Fram- 
'ing,"  published  originally  by  the 
American  Artists  Group  and  now 
by  Tudor.    There  was  also  a  book 
that  shows  how  ancient  and  honor- 
able is  the  art  of  gilding:   "The 
Craftsman's  Handbook"  by  D'An- 
drea  Cinnini  Cennino,  translated 
by  Daniel  V.  Thompson  and  pub- 
lished by  Yale  University  Press  in 
1933.    "This  book,"  said  the  nota- 
tion, "was  written  in  1437  but  the 
method  described  is  still  taught  to- 
day." 

The  six  titles  on  this  list  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  interested. 


POSTHISTORIC  MAN:  An  Inquiiy. 
By  Roderick  Seidenberg.  246  pp. 
Chapel  Hill:  The  Vnivertity  of 
North  Carolina  Pras,    $3,50, 

Reviewed  by 
CRA]>Je  BRINTON 

WITH  the  exception  of  the 
pragmatism  of  James  and 
Dewey  the  philosophy  of  our  day — 
at  least  the  philosophy  that  gets 
beyond  the  specialized  professional 


publications  and  into  the  general 
reading  of  the  intellectual  classes- 
has  been  a  philosophy  of  history 
Even  theology  has  been,   in  the 
work  Of  men  like  Berdyaev  and 
Niebuhr.  almost  a  theology  of  his- 
tory.   Of  recent  years  the  current 
of  thought  in  writers  like  the  above 
two,     Toynbee.     Gerald     Heard 
Sorokin  and  many  others  has  set 
ioward  what  may  be  called  loosely 
-there  is  no  exact  term  to  satisfy 
lie  semanticist— mystical,   other- 
worldly, laealistic,  vitalist  or  hu- 
manist, tender-minded.    The  cur- 
rent has  run  against  the  position 
taken  by  earlier  modem  practi- 
tioners of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory like  Buckle  and  Marx,  mate- 
rialistic, mechanistic,  "scientific," 
tough-minded. 

Since  men  thinking  metaphys- 
cally  really  do  seem  to  be  di- 
vided by  temperament  into  the . 
jroups  James  sought  to  describe 
n  his  familiar  contrast  of  "ten- 
Jer-minded"  and  "tough-minded," 
t  was  inevitable  that  some  one 
ihould  arise  to  challenge  the  pres- 
ent vogue  of  Toynbee  and  his  like, 
rhis  Mr.  Seidenberg  has  done  with 
ilarity,  firmness,  and — for  a  phi- 
osopher  of  history — great  brevity 
n  this  interesting  volume.  He 
ichieves  the  brevity  by  concen- 
rating  on  the  general  statement 
>f  his  theories  and  eschewing  the 
letailed  illustrations  from  recorded 
listoi-y  so  dear  to  Toynbee.  Mr. 
Jeidenberg  has  been  his  own 
Jomervell. 


The  thesis  of  "Posthistoric  Man" 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Man  in  the 
long  prehistoric  years  of  his  de- 
velopment was  the  creature  of  his 
instincts  and  therefore  limited  to 
stable  patterns  of  response  to  his 
environment  which  left  room  for 
only  the  slowest  of  evolutionary 
biological  changes;  he  had.  so  to 
speak,  no  history.  But  he  had  at 
least  rudimentary  intelligence,  and 
intelligence  means  the  purposive 
guidance  of  change.  A  few  thou- 
sand years  ago  human  intelli- 
gence reached  that  relation  with 
human  instinct  which  made  what 
we  call  organization — planned  so- 
cial, political,  and  economic  or- 
ganization— possible,  and  change 
began  to  be  the  kind  of  change 
we  call  history.  History  is  the 
record,  at  bottom,  of  intelligence 
in  its  struggle  with  instinct.  We 
have  now  reached  the  crucial 
epoch  in  that  struggle,  the  point 
at  which  we  feel  that  the  ultimate 
victory  of  intelligence  is  certain. 
At  a  given  point  in  time — Mr. 
Seidenberg  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  dating,  but  he  clearly  does 
not  put  the  point  in  our  own  lifetime 
— intelligence  will  have  won  com- 
plete victory,  and  historic  man  will 
have  become  posthistoric  man.  In 
posthistory  as  in  prehistory  there 
will  be  stability  and  comparative — 
perhaps  even  absolute — change- 
lessness.  Organization  will  be 
complete,  and  man  will  live  in  a 
state  somewhat  analogous — the 
analogy  does  not  frighten  Mr. 
Seidenberg — to  that  of  such  social 
insects  as  the  bees  and  the  ants. 

Mr.  Seidenberg,  who  writes  with 
great  calmness,  does  not  go  into 
the  details  of  life  in  his  posthis- 
toric Utopia.  But  he  is  clear  that 
posthistoric  man  will  not  be 
plagued  with  problems  such  as 
that  of  reconciling  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  collective  organization. 
This  problem,  for  him,  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  our  epoch  of  tran- 
sition which  has  in  fact  already 
been  settled.  "The  conception  of 
the  self  as  a  dynamic  and  irredu- 


cible entity,"  he  writes,  "called 
forth  those  doctrines  of  freedom 
and  liberty  that  in  turn  nourished 
the  cultural  and  political,  no  less 
than  the  religious,  salvation  of  the 
individual.  Freedom  and  liberty, 
however,  must  be  recognized  as 
tangential  ideals;  projections  of  an 
individualistic  and  transitional 
philosophy  silhouetted  against  a 
background  of  events  moving  in 
an  opposite  direction." 

None  of  his  readers  will  live  to 
test  empirically  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Seidenberg's  ideas.  Certainly  few 
of  us  in  daily  life  find  personal 
freedom  a  tangential  matter;  but 
we  are  all,  of  course,  historic  men. 
The  historian  of  ideas,  who  is  not 
the  same  as  the  philosopher  of 

history,  will  note  with  interest 
that  in  Mr.  Seidenberg's  hands 
the  basic  assumptions  of  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  -  century 
"scientific"  materialism  have  been 
carried  to  one  sort  of  logical  con- 
clusion— to  the  elimination  of  nov- 
elty, uncertainty,  adventure,  and 
indeed  emotion  in  human  life.  We 
have  come  calmly  to  a  point 
reached  excitedly  by  Mr.  Aldous 
Huxley  in  "Brave  New  World." 
But  of  course  the  point  is  an 
imaginary  one.  Posthistoric  man 
seems  at  least  as  unreal  as  the 
classless  society. 


Crane  Brmton,  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard  University,  is 
the  author  of  a  recently  published 
book,  "Ideas  and  Men:  The  Story 
of  Western  Thought." 


In  and  Out  of  the  Secular  World 


THE  GENTLEMAN  AND  THE  JEW. 
By  Maurice  Samuel.  325  pp.  New 
York:  Alfred  A,  Knopf.  $3.75. 

Reviewed  by 
THOMAS  SUGRUE 

MAURICE  SAMUEL  settled  in 
the  Strangeways  section  of 
Manchester,  England,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  he  was  six. 
years  old;  he  had  come  from  Rou- 
mania,  where  he  was  born,  with 
his  parents,  who  were  poor  but 
respectable  Jews.  In  Manchester 
he  went  to  school  and  also  at- 
tended cheder,  where  he  learned 
sections    of    the    Pentateuch    by 
heart  and  studied,  on  Saturdays, 
"The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,"  from 
the  Mishnah.  He  therefore  grew  up 
in  two  worlds,  that  of  the  Bible 
and  that  of  the  English  gentle- 
man which  was  reflected  to  him 
from   the   juvenile    literature   he 
read,  the   tales  of  public   school 
boys  who  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip, 
guarded  their  honor,  played  the 
game,  abhorred  poachers  and  cads, 
and  judged  everything  by  whether 
or  not  it  was  "cricket."  Since  all 
little    public    school    boys    were 
Christians   the   little   Jewish   boy 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  gentle- 
man's  code   was   to   Christianity 
what    the    Ten    Commandments 
were   to   Judaism:-  When  he   at- 
tended a  Christian  church  service 
one  Sunday  (he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  Gentile  girl  whom  he  had 
observed   playing   cricket   with   a 
young  vicar  of  her  parish)    and 
heard  a  sermon  which  asked,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  that  members 
of  the  congregation  conduct  them- 
selves in  their  personal  lives  pre- 
cisely as  Jews  were  asked  to  con- 
duct themselves  in  their  personal 
lives,  he  was  deeply  shocked;   it 
was  his  first  realization  of  the  dual 
nature  of  Christian  society. 


IMaurice  Samuel 


"This  I  found  in  the  world  of 
Christendom  which  I  did  not 
find  in  the  Jewish  world,"  he 
explains:  "A  universal  alterna- 
tive ideal  which  is  respectable 
but  profoundly  pagan  and  im- 
moral. In  Christendom,  side  by 
side  with  the  world  of  the  New 
Testament.  "The  Consolations  of 
Philosphy,'  'The  Imitation  of 
Christ,'  and  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi,  there  is  a  rival  world,  a  rival 
literature,  a  rival  pantheon, 
pagan,  playful,  and  destructive, 
but  with  universal  and  coeval 
status,  and  of  wider  acceptance. 
On  the  upper  intellectual  levels 

Plato  is  the  teacher;  on  the 
lower  intellectual  levels  Kipling 
and  the  Union  Jack.  One  could 
escape  from  Christ  to  these 
without  incurring  conscious  cen- 
sure. .  .  .  Within  the  Jewish 
world  there  was  no  respectable 
escape  into  a  tolerated  paganism. 
One  could  escape  into  it,  of 
course;  but  one  knew  it  to  be 
sinful;  and  one  had  to  go  for 
it  to  the  non-Jewish  world.'* 

He  himself  escaped  into  it,  along 
with  others  among  the  Jewish 
boys  with  whom  he  grew  up;  but 


by  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was 
disillusioned;  he  reahzed  that  the 
gentleman,  whether  rationalist  or 
materialist,  cricketer  or  country 
squire,  was  not  a  whole  man,  not 
a  spiritual  person,  but  only  the 
final  distillation  of  the  competitive 
urge,  a  survival  of  the  fittest  by 
means  of  manners  and  mating  and 
money,  but  not  by  means  of  mor- 
ality: "the  gentleman  is  the  no- 
blest ideal  of  man  possible  in  a 
society  that  immorally  accepts 
competition  and  rivalry  as  the 
basis  of  life  ..." 

He  set  out,  when  he  discovered 
this,  to  examine  thoroughly  the 
Jewish  "difference,"  which  he  per- 
ceived to  be  also  a  Christian  "dif- 
ference." It  was  a  point  of  view, 
a  spiritual  quality,  and  it  seemed 
to  imply  a  depth  and  breadth  of 
morality  beyond  that  to  be  founds 
in  the  ritualism  of  priests  or  the 
wisdom-morality  of  the  sages  and 
Stoics.  He  found  it,  eventually,  in  | 
the  morality  of  thc;  prophets,  a  ' 
morality  which  appiies  to  the  Jews 

as  a  people,  as  a  community  and 
a  nation.  It  was  given  to  the 
Christians  by  Jesus,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  early  church,  and  all 
sincere  Christians  thereafter,  made 
every  effort  to  follow  it,  realizing, 
as  did  the  Jews,  that  it  was  a  path 
of  perfectior  on  which  they  were 
bound  to  stumble  almost  as  often 
as  they  took  a  step.  The  division 
in  Christian  social  living  which  j 
admitted  the  code  of  the  gentle- 
man came  about  because  stumbling 
on  the  path  was  embarrassing  to 
the  ego;  it  therefore  was  disguised 
as  something  natural  to  humans 
who  were  not  saints. 

The  evidence  for  this  division  is 
carefully  developed  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel; it  resides  primarily  in  the  fact 
that  Jewish  history  and  Jewish 
morality,  inextricably  mingled  in 


le  Bible,  have  continued  to  be  a 
ngle  story,  the  story  of  a  people 
;  odds  with  God,  chastised  and 
ccoriated  by  Him,  but  determined 
)  carry  out  His  commands  and 
ideem  themselves  from  Original 
in;    Christian   history    and    the 
;ory  of  Christianity,  on  the  other    c 
and,  have  become  two  different    c 
tiings.  Henry  VTEI.  for  example.    I 
light  have  become,  in  an  exten-    i 
ion    of    the    New    Testament,    a    ] 
Igure  similar  to  King  David;  that 
le  did  not  indicates  how  thoroughly 
Christianity  became  a  department 
>f    Western    civilization,    rather 
han,  as  might  have  been  the  case, 
A^estern  civilization  itself. 

The  result  in  our  time  of  this 
lonquest  of  Judaeo -Christian  mor- 
ality by  competitive,  gentlemanly 
secularism  is  the  target  of  Mr. 
Samuel's  brilliant  and  provocative 
sequence  of  essays. 

The  final  portion  of  "The  Gen- 
tleman and  the  Jew"  is  especially 
penetrating.  The  book  as  a  whole, 
however,  will  stimulate  and  en- 
lighen  any  Jew,  any  Gentile,  any 
gentleman.  The  philosophy  of  the 
gentleman  is  perhaps  too  super- 
ficially treated,  but  for  what  he 
set  out  to  do  Mr.  Samuel  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably;  he  says  sharply 
and  ably  something  which  very 
much  needs  to  be  said. 


Thomas  Sugrue  is  the  author  of 
"Stranger  in  the  Earth,"  and  a 
forthcoming  book,  "Watch  for  the 
Morning,  the  Story  of  Palestine's 
Jewish  Pioneers  and  Their  Battle 
for  the  Birth  of  Israel." 


Why  Is  Faith 
Missing? 

GOD  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Henry  P. 
Van  Dusen.  128  pp.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     $2. 

By  PAUL  RAMSEY 

IN  modern  universities  and  in 
modern  society  "some  think 
God  exists,  some  think  not, 
some  think  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  and  the  impression  grows 
that  it  does  not  matter."  There 
is,  of  course,  a  strong  counter- 
current  which  the  present  vol- 
ume aims  to  strengthen.  Here 
are  analyzed  the  task,  the  dif-  .| 
ficulty  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  placing  God  at  the  center  of 
education.  The  book  also  de- 
scribes the  principle  causative 
factors  in  the  displacement  of 
religion  from  its  central  place 
in  American  higher  education. 

The  author  is  president  of  the 
faculty  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  an 
outstanding  leader  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  He  is  the 
author  or  editor  of  some  sixteen 
books  on  missions  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion.  As  trus- 
tee of  a  number  of  educational 
institutions  and  member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Religion  in 
Higher  Education,  Mr.  Van 
Dusen  has  had  close  contact 
with  educational  practice  and 
plays  an  important  role  in  de- 
termining policy.  His  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  education 
were  most  fully  set  down  in 
the  Rockwell  Lectures  delivered 
at  Rice  Institute  and  are  now 
published  in  this  volume. 

I  HE  singular  merit  of  this 
study  is  that  Mr.  Van  Dusen 
deals  with  the  problems  of  con- 
temporary education  from  the 
larger  perspective  provided  by 
the  whole  course  of  modern 
philosophy.  He  ranges  from  the 
Cartesian  faux  pas  to  the  Su- 
preme Court's  latest.  In  this  he 


agrees  with  the  late  Archbishop 
William  Temple  that  the  most 
disastrous  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  was  that  period 
of  leisure  when  Ren4  Descartes, 
having  no  claims  to  meet,  re- 
mained for  a  whole  day  shut  up 
alone  in  a  stove-heated  room. 
Ever  since  that  moment  our 
thinking  and  our  hves  have  in- 
creasingly come  under  the  sway 
of  individualism,  intellectualism 
and  dualism. 

In  a  word,  the  author  holds 
that  the  present  covert  non-re- 
hgious  assumptions  about  man 
and  truth  must  be  replaced  by 
religious  presuppositions  before 
Western  civilization  can  resume 
its  main  line  of  advance. 


THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF 
W.  B.  YEATS. 

480  pp.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $5, 

Reviewed  by 
DONALD  A.  STAUFFER 

F.OR  the  nrst  time  in  an  Amer- 
ican edition,  all  of  the  lyrics 
William  Butler  Yeats  cared  to 
own,  and  some  of  his  narrative - 
dramatic  poems,  are  available  in 
one  volume.  In  prose  or  poetry, 
probably  no  single  volume  can 
compete  with  this  one  if  a  reader 
seeks  to  understand  Western  lit- 
erature of  the  last  century.  Or  for 
that  matter,  literature  today  or 
tomorrow. 

Chronologically  arranged,  the 
Collected  Poems  can  be  i-ead  indi- 
rectly as  a  history.  The  dates 
which  Yeats  has  assigned  some- 
what cavalierly  to  pieces  he  tink- 
ered with  during  a  long  lifetime 
range  from  1889  to  1939,  the  year 
of  his  death.  Here  is  half  a  hun- 
dred years  of  continuous  aware- 
ness and  continuous  development. 
Here  are  the  Nineties,  when  the 
sickness  of  the  century  took  on 
odd  pastel  tones  in  a  precious 
worship  of  art.  Here  are  the  folk 
and  the  race  and  the  nation,  the 
seeking  in  epic  and  saga  and  re- 
ligion and  history  for  greatness 
that  will  transcend  time.  Here  are 
the  dreams  of  ancient  and  noble 
ancestors  and  of  supernatural 
beauty. 

But  in  dreams  begins  responsi- 
bility, as  Yeats  knew.  So  here,  too, 
is  action,  after  the  "old  songs  or 
courtly  shows,"  after  the  symbols 
that  search  for  meanings — "those 
stilted  boys.  Lion  and  woman  and 
the  Lord  knows  what."  Ireland 
must  be  given  a  theater,  a  mu- 
seum, a  literature  of  its  own. 
Yeats  himself  becomes  a  one-man 
Renaissance.  In  the  years  before 
the  First  World  War,  this  singer 
of  roses  upon  the  rood  of  time  is 
changed,  changed  utterly,  into  a 
satirist,  economical  as  Swift,  im- 


mediate, cutting,  who  writes  occa-  I 
sional  -poems    to    university    stu-  i 
dents,   or  at   the   Abbey  Theater,  | 
or  on  the  land  agitation,  or  about 
the  Dublin  Municipal  Gallery. 

The  period  between  the  wars 
witnessed  Yeats's  most  magnif- 
icent efforts  at  discovery  and  con- 
solidation. He  formalizes  his 
thought  in  an  imaginative  philo- 
sophical system  of  his  own  which, 
whether  the  reader  understands  it 
or  not,  gives  death  and  relation- 
ships to  his  poems.  He  remains  a 
part  of  his  times,  if  one  is  going 
to  demand  the  superficial  ges- 
tures: thinking  of  the  death  of 
airmen,  meditating  on  the  Irish 
civil  wars,  walking  among  school 
children  as  a  Senator '  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  aware  of  the 
bomb  that  can  knock  the  town 
flat.  More  important  are  his 
thoughts  relating  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  the  individual  and  the 
monolithic  state,  tradition  and 
immediacy,  art  and  life,  age  and 
youth,  mathematical  order  and 
murderous  passion. 

Such  oppositions  of  words  mean 
little  in  a  review.  The  point  is  that 
Yeats  makes  them  mean  much  in 
his  poems.  In  "The  Second  Com- 
ing" he  has  written  the  best 
apocalyptic  poem  of  the  century, 
with  lines  that  will  echo  in  quota- 
tion at  least  until  the  second  com- 
ing (the  poem  appeared  in  a  1921 
volume) : 

The    best    lack    all    conviction, 

while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity. 

And  for  poem3  of  as  many  levels 

as  the  Empire  St^te  Building,  who 
in  this  or  any  other  period  has 
surpassed  "Byzantium"  and  "Sail- 
ing to  Byzantium?" 

As  is  true  for  all  great  long 
poems,  but  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  consistently  in  the  short 
lyric  form,  his  lyrics  are  in- 
exhaustible. They  are  "reflective" 
poems  in  a  literal  sense :  One  poem 
reflects  facets  from  another,  like 
a    wilderness    of    mirrors.    Every 


reading  adds  a  new  pleasure  or  a 
new  thought.  The  shallowest  piece 
in  appearance,  if  the  others  are 
borne  in  mind,  cannot  be  drained 
dry.  In  his  last  poems  Yeats 
achieved  what  so  many  poets  have 
aimed  at:  Complete  surface  sim- 
plicity coupled  with  reverberations 
in  depth,  rhythmical  control  bal- 
anced perfectly  with  rhythmical 
freedom.  The  surface  can  be  imi- 
tated— and  is.  But  to  achieve  the 
genuine  product  one  first  must  be 
Yeats  and  second  must  work  fifty 
years. 

The  casual  boldness  and  direct- 
ness are  breathtaking.  Here  is  a 
complete  poem  called  "The  Lover's 
Song": 

Bird  sighs  for  the  air. 
Thought  for  I  know  not  where. 
For  the  womb  the  seed  sighs. 
Now  sinks  the  same  rest 
On  mind,  on  nest. 
On  straining  thighs. 

The  elements  could  not  be  sim- 
pler: a  two-beat  tail-rime  stanza 
with  slight  variations;  diction  so 
stripped  that  one  two-syllable 
word  satisfies  the  whole  poem; 
three  parallel  thoughts  grouped  to 
a  conclusion;  the  idea  of  search 
or  desire  cast  in  a  natural,  an  in- 
tellectual, and  a  sensual  form; 
implicit  oppositions  that  might  be 
diagramed  or  reduced  to  syllog- 
isms; and  at  the  end  the  Nirvana 
or  the  blessing  of  fulfilment,  home, 
consummation,  death,  age,  sleep, 
night,  peace,  rest. 

Yeats's  great  battle,  every  day 
harder  to  fight,  was  to  preserve 
the  significance  of  the  individual 
against  the  giant  modern  con- 
formities in  thought  and  society. 
His  tactics  were  as  slippery  and 
changing  as  a  jiujitsu  bout  acted 
by  a  Proteus.  To  the  unsympa- 
thetic, Yeats  may  appear  a  poseur, 
an  impractical  Quixote,  a  gullible 
attender  at  seances,  a  dabbler  in 
the  occult,  a  hierophant  of  a  re- 
ligion he  has  himself  constructed. 
One  hardly  knows  where  to  .take 
him,  even  in  the  varying  portraits 
and  photographs.    The  publishers 


did  well  to  retain  as  frontispiece 
Augustus  John's  portrait  done  in 
1907  when  Yeats  was  forty-two, 
just  at  the  turning  point  between 
his  two  styles — with  the  sensuous 
mouth,  the  wild  disarray,  the 
broad  platform  of  the  upper  nose, 
the  fey  quality,  the  bold  eagle 
glance  from  the  wide-set  eyes,  for- 
tunately without  the  horn -rims 
which  he  was  later  to  adopt  and 
which  seemed,  so  incongruous  to 
his  particular  powers  of  seeing. 

It  will  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent, if  it  is  not  already  well 
enough  known,  that  Yeats  saw 
more,  and  more  clearly,  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Eliot's 
tribute  is  just:  "He  was  one  of 
those  few  whose  history  is  the 
history  of  their  own  time,  who  are 
a  part  of  the  consciousness  of  an 
age  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  them."  His  great  gift^ 
greater  even  than  his  superb  and 
classical  art — was  the  carving  of 
a  figure  of  a  man,  the  ideal  fig- 
ure of  Yeats  as  he  would  have 
liked  to  be,  of  the  Irishman,  of 
any  one  who  cares  to  read.  The 
figure  is   not  sentimental.  It  ia 

full  of  lust  and  rage;  it  turns  into 
a  beggarman,  a  fool,  a  Crazy 
Jane,  as  well  as  into  Cuchulain 
fighting  the  ungovernable  sea,  or 
an  Irish  airman  foreseeing  his 
death,  or  a  fisherman  climbing  at 
dawn  to  cast  his  flies.  The  power* 
ful  religious  sense  is  as  inverted  as 
Blake's:  "Homer  is  my  example, 
and  his  unchristened  heart."  Yet 
there  is  invincible  vitality  in 
Yeats's  figure:  Courage,  gaiety 
and  "Tragedy  wrought  to  its 
uttermost."  Yeats  cannot  be  read 
through  without  a  sense  of  won- 
der at  the  transformations  he 
achieved :  he  changes  his  own 
avowed  timidity  into  images  of 
courage,  unfulfillment  in  his  own 
love  affair  into  the  most  galvanized 
amatory  verse  since  John  Donne, 
local  history  and  his  own  daily  ex- 
perience into  the  image  of  man. 

Yeats  could  well  have  said  of 
his  poems  as  he  said  of  the  odd 


W,  B.  Yeats,  1907.     A  Portrait  by  Augustus  John 
From  the  frontispiece  of  "The  Collected  Poems  of  W.  B.  Ycal»' 

constructs  in  his  philosophical 
system:  "They  helped  me  to  hold 
in  a  single  thought  reality  and 
justice."  And  at  their  high  points, 
which  come  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency, the  reader  may  believe 
with  Yeats  that: 

It  seemed,  so  great  my  happi- 
ness. 

That  I  was  blessed  and  could 
bless. 


Donald    Stauffer,    professor    of 
English  and  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  Princeton,  is 
author  of  "Nature  of  Poetry,"  "The 
\  Golden  Nightingale,"  etc. 
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Trailer* 

R.  M.  C,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  is  interested  in  trailer 
living  and  whether  it  can  be 
satisfactory  as  a  home-mak- 
ing arrangement,  and  asks 
for  trailer  hooks  based  on 
personal  experience. 

"Trailering  at  Sixty-five,"  by 
Mary  H.  Dole  (Dodd),  is  based  on 
experience  and  tested  conviction; 
a  retired  school  t€acher  who  had 
always  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  now 
was  the  time  and  this  the  method 
for  bringing  that  about,  and  her 
invigorating  book  tells  in  detail 
how  it  was  done,  from  buying  and 
equipping  the  trailer  to  living  in  it 
along  the  way.  Clinton  Twiss,  in 
"The  Long,  Long  Trailer"  (Crow- 
ell),  tells  how  the  author  and  his 
wife,  who  hadn't  had  a  vacation 
for  years,  decided  to  take  a  good 
long  one,  buy  an  elegant  trailer 
and  see  the  U.  S.  A.  Being  com- 
pletely inexperienced,  the  vacation 
cost  more  money  than  they'd  ex- 
pected and  lasted  less  time,  but 
it  makes  a  book  whose  good  humor 
lasts  all  the  way.  Morley  Cooper's 
"Trailer  Book"  (Harper)  is  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  selection,  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  mod- 
ern trailer.  In  1947  Popular  Me- 
chanics published  a  pamphlet, 
"House  Trailer,"  with  design  and 
building  instructions  for  a  seven- 
teen-foot trailer  and  equipment. 
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IT  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Swedish 
professor  of  pharmacology  to  produce 
a  most  profund  —  and  probably  the 
first  —  analysis  of  the  history  of 
religious  dancing  in  Europe.  Under  the 
title  of  Religious  Dances  (Allen  &  Unwin, 
35s.)  Professor  fiackman,  of  Upsala, 
has  compiled  a  study  of  the  various  kinds 
of  dancing  associated  with  church 
festivals,  popular  saints  civil  ceremony 
attached  to  church  custom;  and  also  the 
kinds  of  dancing  which  marked  wholly 
licentious  occasions  and  the  convulsive 
dances  which  at  one  time  took  possession 
of  entire  populations.  It  is  about  this 
latter  type  of  choreomania  that  Pro- 
fessor Backman  makes  his  most  original 
observations. 

The  book  is  not  written  to  a  hypothesis, 
nor  is  there  any  profound  attempt  to 
relate  dance  outbursts  to  anything  but 
religious  occasions ;  the  material  would, 
in  fact,  have  been  susceptible  to  analysis 
in  terms  of  its  widest  social  significance 
— how  dancing  of  various  kinds  was 
either  a  sincere  religious  gesture,  or  a 
defiance  of  religious  prohibition  :  how  all 
forms  of  dancing  connected  with  the 
Church  must  also  show  some  relation 
to  the  social  tensions  existing  between 
prince  and  peasant  and  all  the  grades  in 
between.  The  raw  material  compiled 
from  thousands  of  records  has  been  most 
thoroughly  examined  and  all  its  parts 
cross-referred  to  one  another  before  the 
author  has  been  satisfied  that  the  material 
does,  in  fact,  suggest  that  a  nearly  100 
per  cent,  proof  exists  for  his  deductions. 

The  importance  of  dancing  as  a  part 
of  religious  observation  is  emphasised  by 
a  recital  of  very  well  authenticated 
record,  from  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  practice  into  the  early  years  of 
established  Christianity.  Variations  of 
dance  mode,  the  probable  reasons  for 
their  growth  and  their  specific  function, 
are  noted  amongst  the  several  different 
sects  of  the  Christian  faith.  A  study  of 
the  gradual  emergence  of  certain  set 
dancing  practices  for  Church  use  follows  : 
i.e.,  the  custom  of  making  dance 
pilgrimages  to  the  graves  of  martyrs  and 
the  later  development  of  such  mocking 
ceremonials  as  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and 
the  founding  of  such  practices  as  the 
special     forms     of     local     church-dance 


which  arose  at  Auxerre,  Besancon  and 
Seville — this  latter  still  forming  a  part 
of  contemporary  ceremonies. 

Distinct  from  these  were  the  "public" 
church  dances,  those  in  which  only  the 
congregation  took  part  and  which  were 
performed  around,  but  not  inside,  the 
building  itself ;  arising  from  this  type  was 
a  special  series  of  dance  occasions  con- 
fined to  the  churchyard — i.e.,  mainly  a 
burial  ground — in  which  the  dance  was 
a  form  of  memory  tribute  to  the  buried 
dead  and  also  a  mode  of  appeasement 
towards  their  ghosts.  .  .  .  The  story 
grows  in  conviction  through  the 
centuries  as  the  author  quotes  from 
bishops'  prohibitions,  priestly  records  in 
parish  documents,  commentaries  by 
religious  and  lay  writers  who  observed 
these  curious  happenings.  But  the  Black 
Death  provoked  a  reactionary  movement 
of  flagellants,  whole  processions  of 
humble  folk  who  believed  that  the 
hideous  disease  was  a  Divine  infliction 
which  required  some  striking  act  of  self- 
abasement  and  humiliation.  From  this 
point  the  author  drives  his  fascinating 
story  onward  with  fresh  vigour ;  for  there 
comes  an  obvious,  though  at  one  time 
puzzling  and  almost  incomprehensible 
explanation  of  the  relation  between 
flagellation  and  the  kind  of  evil  possession 
which  led  to  terrifying  dance  epidemics. 
The  dance  epidemic,  about  which  most 
of  the  evidence  has  seemed  incredible  to 
an  abnormal  degree,  is  put  into  a  per- 
spective which  enables  us  to  acquire  a 
totally  new  view  of  Dance,  Religious 
Observance,  Primitive  Medicine,  as  they 
related  to  the  mediaeval  pattern  of  life 
over  the  entire  face  of  Western  and 
Mediterranean  Europe. 

These  outbreaks  of  uncontrolled  and 
violent  physical  movement,  little  of  which 
could  be  accurately  called  "dancing,"  were 
in  the  author's  view  severe  mass  visita- 
tions of  a  curious  poisoning,  due  to  the 
restricted  diet  of  the  times  and  to  the 
lack  of  medical  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  vegetable  poisons.  All  the  available 
evidence  from  cleric,  layman  and  medical 
authority,  plus  a  painstaking  process  of 
deduction  leads  the  author  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ergot  poisoning  was  a  regularly 
recurring  minor  plague  amongst  most 
peasant  communities  from  the  fifteenth  to 


the  earlv  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ergot  is  a  grain-fungus,  and  rye — for 
generation  after  generation  the  basic 
peasant  grain  in  Europe — is  particularly 
susceptible  to  ergot  growth.  The  frighten- 
ing outbreaks  of  choreomania  which  terri- 
fied whole  populations,  which  the  Church 
alternately  ignored  or  condemned,  which 
ended  in  vast  numbers  of  violent  and 
excruciating  deaths  from  a  highly  com- 
plex form  of  blood  poisoning,  were  in  fact 
the  victims'  spontaneous  efforts  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  choking  and  paralysing 
symptoms  by  violent  agitations  of  the 
limbs,  reckless  flingings  on  the  ground, 
and  exaggerated  leaps  and  convulsive 
writhinjfs. 

Throughout  all  this  history  the  author 
carefully  puts  in  perspective  the  attitude 
of  authority  towards  everv  kind  of  mass 
dancing  associated  with  religious  occa- 
sions. Sometimes  it  was  accepted  as  a 
seemly  tribute  to  Heaven,  at  others 
frowned  on  for  its  excess  of  spontaneity, 
frequently  leadine  to  frenzies  of  sexual 
release.  The  story,  in  common  with  any 
other  piece  of  good  historical  relation, 
leaves  us  in  mid-air  as  it  were ;  there  was 
no  observable  beginning  to  religious  danc- 
ing, and  there  is  no  discernible  end  to 
it — yet.  Dancing  was  the  first  means  that 
Man  found  to  express  his  dependence  on 
gods,  and  his  first  method  of  creating  a 
crude  ceremonial  to  appeal  for  their  pro- 
tection, their  gifts  and  their  merty.  As 
always  the  priesthood  has  turned  to  its 
own  advantage  the  spontaneous  behaviour 
of  the  flock;  where  dancing  was  confined 
by  some  sort  of  discipline  and  performed 
in  fairly  continuous  rhythmic  pattern,  it 
was  allowable  as  a  tribute  secondary  to 
prayer  :  wherever  it  was  done  with  a  more 
primitive  vigour  and  lack  of  inhibition, 
authority  not  only  forbade  it,  but  took 
active  steps  to  label  it  heretical. 

Apart  from  such  rare  survivals  as  the 


actual  formal  dancing  of  "los  seises  at 
Seville,  a  good  deal  of  dance  element  still 
lingers  in  religious  observances  in  odd 
corners  of  the  Oiristian  world  Wakes 
for  the  dead  in  several  countries  still  in- 
volve a  simple  choric  dance — as  well  as 
the  dirges  and  formal  bread-breaking. 
And  by  a  reciprocal  process  much  of  the 
pattern,  rhythm  and  repetition  in  many 
forms  of  social  dancing  is  parallel  vvith 
the  dance  modes  used  to  celebrate  saints 
and  martyrs,  cast  out  devils,  and  glorify, 
from  one's  own  humble  incentive,  the 
appropriate  gods. 

Because  the  dance  is  the  primary  human 
way  of  giving  expression  to  emotions, 
there  must  continue  to  exist  an  ineradic- 
able connection  between  popular  dance 
forms  and  some  kind  of  observation  of 
superhuman  powers.  Amongst  all  our 
arts  probably  our  current  kinds  of  highly 
stylised  stage-dancing  are  farthest  re- 
moved from  their  primitive  basis ;  yet  the 
ver--  need  to  be  gathered  together  inside 
a  place  of  assembly,  with  performers  and 
spectators  parted  by  some  form  of  barrier 
— actual  or  implied — for  theatrical  enter- 
tainment (or  relaxation,  or  stimulus,  or 
emotional  revivification)  suggests  that  the 
link  between  Temple  and  Theatre  is  still 
a  strong  one.  To  the  degree  that  the  fine 
dancer  always  works  with  a  sense  of 
dedication — however  dimly  perceived — to 
that  degree  he  is  making  a  religious  ges- 
ture each  time  he  dances  :  he  is  aware  of 
the  inexplicable  mystery  of  life,  of  his 
own  inability  to  comprehend  it  fully,  and 
of  his  need  to  celebrate  the  unknown  giver 
of  the  skill  he  possesses  and  works  with 
to  create  a  beauty  or  a  mystery.  Pro- 
fessor Backman's  study  prompts  reflec- 
tions on  the  perpetual  fascination  of  all 
dancing  for  every  kind  of  human  satiation 
or  stimulus,  no  less  than  on  the  extra- 
ordinary uses  to  which  dancing  has  been 
put  for  the  purposes,  direct  and  indirect, 
of  Christianity. 
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